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=WISH all a prosperous New 
Year, including ourselves. In pre- 
senting this ‘‘Fruit number’’ we 
trust it will prove an ‘‘appet- 
iser’’ for the following feast of 
the New Year, which also re- 
minds us to remind you that 
our ‘‘Fruit Book’’ is about ready 
and we hope it will be as accept- 
able to our decorators as has 


a’ 


been our ‘‘Rose Book.’’ 


Do not forget, if there is any special subject you 
would like to have treated in the ‘Class Room,’’ to write 
us about it. The next subject will be ‘‘Lustres.”’ 

of 


Do not forget our March competition for a decora- 
ive color study of a flower arranged in a panel with its 
application in black and white to some ceramic form. 
The competition closes January 15th, and the prizes are 
$20, $15, $10, and $5. See back cover for particulars. 


LEAGUE NOTES 


VERY gratifying response was made to problem one. 
More outline drawings for a punch bowl than we 

dared hope for have been received, and best of all these 
forms are strictly original. League members who have 
sent these first problems for criticism, have taken one 
step forward. Our desire has been to obtain for this 
important work a critic who is an artist, and who having 
taken these initial steps, can understand our weaknesses 
and our efforts to overcome them, our emotions and the 
ordeal by fire which we, ourselves, must pass through 
before these imperishable conceptions can ‘‘add to the 
knowledge and quicken the happiness of mankind.’’ 
Such an one we have secured in S. Linderoth of the Al- 
hambra Ceramic Works, Chicago. 
: The purpose of the League is to establish a National 
School of Mineral Painting. There is no greater field 
for improved design than in pottery and overglaze decora- 
tion. We have planted one seed, and have now the root 
of a school. The full power and right place will be accord- 
ed us. The self complacency which has been our stumb- 
ling block has given place to one primal touch of true 
art. 

Our next problem is now before us, a convention- 
al fruit design for Willetts Belleek stein No. 599. As 
holiday work takes precedence of everything else, we 
will ask for these problems on or before January 17th, 
instead of December 17th. The first problems, done 
on thin paper, rolled, or folded in an envelope, costing 
only two cents by mail, contained as much merit and 
were critcised as carefully as those done on fine cardboard, 
which cost fifty cents by mail. The excellence of 


technique can be on the finished drawings, after criticism. 
Only give the thought now, symmetry enough to give 
a clear impression to the critic, but we wish the privilege 
of correcting lines with pencil, as the technical terms, 


used by artists are often misunderstood. Please send 

problems to Belle B. Vesey, 6228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

One gold, one silver, and seven bronze medals, were 

awarded to members of the League who exhibited at 

the Lewis and Clark Exhibition at Portland, Oregon. 
BELLE B. VESEY, President. 


$+ 
THE CLASS ROOM 


Subject for February, ‘‘Lustres.’”’ Contributions must 
be received by the fifth of the preceding month. Prizes as 


before. 
000 


GOLD WORK— (Continued) 
Second Prize—Mrs. G. B. Strait, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


HE materials needed for gold work are few, but should be 
of the best. A 24steel palette knife which must be kept 
free from rust or dampness, turpentine and a cup to hold 
it when at work, burnishing sand, two agate burnishers, 
one sharply pointed, the other large, flat on one side and 
curved on the other, tapering to a blunt point, a large 
square shader for the laying of broad surfaces, red sable 
liners for fine work of various kinds, a Bright’s red sable for 
spaces of medium size, and a palette on which to mix the 
gold, will be all that will be really necessary. For the latter 
a covered tile is excellent, though a 6”x 6” white glazed tile 
will do, as the surface is smooth and hard and prevents 
waste. A piece of ground glass of the same size may be 
used if the others are not readily procurable. Whatever is 
selected for this purpose should be reserved exclusively for 
the gold work and kept away from dust. Both knife and 
brushes are to be used for no other purposes than the gold 
work, as repeated washings of these would cause unnecessary 
waste. After brushes have become clogged with the gold 
by continued usage, they may be cleaned and the hairs made 
supple as when new by dipping them in a wide mouthed 
bottle containing a little alcohol kept exclusively for the 
purpose. When a sufficient amount has collected at the 
bottom, put with it the gold washed from the glasses on 
which the gold comes, and pass the whole through fine silk 
bolting cloth. When the gold has settled the alcohol may 
be poured off and the gold dried by artificial heat. Do this 
quickly to avoid dust. Add equal parts of Dresden Thick 
Oil and Venice Turpentine sufficient to make it the consist- 
ency of gold in its usual form. As this gold will be a little 
dark it is better to use it for first coats only. 

There are two general classes of gold, one the liquid 
bright, which is a sort of lustre, the other of a true gold 
finish, the familiar matt gold of commerce. The former is a 
preparation made from gold in a much diluted state, which 
thinly applied fires with either a pinkish or greenish iri- 
descence, but if used thickly comes out a brilliant metallic 
lustre that needs no burnishing, commonly called Bright 
Gold. This gold rubs off if underfired and cannot be sub- 
jected to hard usage. Matt gold, which may be procured 
at any art store, may also be prepared at home by dis- 
solving either ribbon or coin gold in Aqua Regia, precip- 
itating it from the solution in the form of a powder by 
means of mercury or copperas, and preparing it for use by 
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adding oils’and a¥flux made of 1 part borax to 12 parts 
bismuth. Thejuse of the smallest trace of copper must be 
avoided in the preparations of gold as it will surely affect 
the color. Before firing, the gold is a rich brown if pure, 
but approaches blackness if bulking is used to increase the 


‘ weight. Unless one uses very large quantities of gold there 


is no necessity for preparing it, as gold of excellent quality 
may readily be obtained. After firing, the gold changes 
from brown to a dulled yellowish tone, but when rubbed 
with one of the various burnishing appliances, it speedily 
becomes a clear golden hue whose soft glow brings out the 
pure colors on the china, enhancing its beauty with not 
only an attractive but a durable finish. The Roman or fluxed 
gold prepared by the addition of flux, is to be used on 
the white china, and the hard or unfluxed, while applied in 
the same manner asthe Roman, is designed to be placed on 
paste that has been fired, or overcolor. Unfluxed gold rubs 
off when placed on white china, and alsois undesirable when 
used over violets and pinks. Gold will rub off if insufficiently 
fluxed or if it is underfired. A small amount of flux is usually 
added to even the so-called unfluxed. Red or green gold can- 
not be unfluxed, as they are formed by combining red or green 
flux with the common unfluxed gold. A green gold may 
be produced by adding a small amount of silver to gold. 
Consequently they should never be used over colors but 
always on the plain surface of the china. Gold cannot be 
made into bronzes. By using thought, some one of the 
golds may always be found that will harmonize with any 
colors, whether light or dark, or any style of decoration. 
Liquid Bright Gold comes ready for use, but if it thickens 
by evaporation it may be thinned by adding essence that 
comes especially for the purpose, or lavender oil. The 
matt gold is usually thinned by adding turpentine until of 
the right consistency for free use with the brush. It must 
be used thicker than colors, though if pure a thinner coat 
may be used than if the gold is adulterated. In the end 
the purest is the cheapest. Liquid Bright Gold, being less 
expensive than other golds, is sometimes used for a first 
coat through a sense of economy, the Roman being used for 
the second coat. It may be finished in one fire by hard 
drying between the coats, or may be fired twice in the usual 
way. 
GOLD IN POWDER. 

Some prefer to keep their gold in powder form,mixing 
with oil only when wanted for use, claiming that its color 
will be more brilliant and that it will flow better from the 
brush. The gold which comes in powder form wiil be found 
to contain a much larger per cent. of gold than the majority 
of preparations on the market, consequently must be used 
thinner to avoid flaking off, or scaling. Toprepare it for use 
mix with equal part of Tar Oil and Fat Oil, after which it 
may be thinned with turpentine. One method of applying 
gold to large surfaces, such as backgrounds and wide bands, 
is to spread a ground laying oil upon the surface to be 
decorated, pad smoothly and evenly, and when the oil has 
become slightly tacky, to dust on, by means of a blending 
brush, the red brown powdered gold fluxed with sub-nitrate 
of bismuth, distributing it as evenly as possible over the 
surface, not touching the brush to the uncovered oil. This 
grounding oil may be purchased ready for use, or it may 
be prepared by mixing together 3 parts boiled linseed oil, 
essence of turpentine 6 parts, asphaltum 4 parts, boiling 
one half hour, stirring constantly with a stick upon the end 
of which is fastened a bag of litharge. It should be about 
the consistency of thick syrup. 


METHODS OF APPLYING GOLD. 


Gold should be put on after the rest of the design has 
been painted, carefully removing the color where the gold 
is to be placed by means of a cloth moistened in turpentine 
over the tip of a sharpened stick or brush handle. Some- 
times the stick alone will suffice. Or if on plate edges, hold 
the dampened cloth tightly over the thumb or finger, 
making the band of color removed wide or narrow as de- 
sired by means of pressure. Make the china perfectly 
clean where the gold is to be used. Next, rub the gold, 
which comes on tiny glass slabs, with turpentine until 
smooth. If desired, this may first be removed, for con- 
venience, to the larger tile kept for the purpose as suggested. 
Fill the brush so the hairs are well charged but not clogged 
at the heel, and go over the surface to be covered with 
smooth, even strokes, keeping the gold of as unvarying a 
depth as possible. It will be necessary to frequently re- 
mix as the turpentine evaporates and the gold settles. 
Occasionally the gold may require to be gently pressed 
from the brush with the knife, if it shows a disposition to 
clog, Only wet up such a portion of the gold as will be likely 
to be used, as repeated evaporations of the turpentine will 
in time make the gold too oily, and perhaps cause it to 
blister in firing. For common use, two good coats are 
necessary to insure good wearing qualities. These need 
be only of medium thickness, but will wear much better 
than one heavy coat and one firing. 

Sometimes it is practicable to apply one coat, hard 
dry with oven heat, then put on a second coat, finishing 
in one fire. For very broad surfaces, it may be advisable 
to follow the above plan of application, fire, then put on 
the third coat for a second fire. The two coats are advisable 
for even the finest lines. For edges of plates or other articles 
where narrow lines are desired, many find it convenient to 
touch a finger tip to the moistened gold, then carefully 
run it along the edge to be gilded. This is a quick method 
and works well. Gold must be put on after the background 
has been painted and not allowed to spread over the outline 
as it will not only present an untidy appearance if uneven, 
but if thin will appear like a spot of smut. Still the gold 
should be drawn close to the edge of the painting. 

For bands and circles of gold the banding wheel is 
sometimes used, and if the amount of work to be done 
will justify the extra outlay they may be considered an 
addition to a studio outfit. However, considerable expe- 
rience is necessary for good work. For general use the 
flat treatment of gold is to be preferred to that of raised 
work, and the latter should never be used on the inside 
of any piece of china. When extremely delicate lines 
are wanted they may be drawn in lightly with the waxed 
pencil, and this line partially erased with a clean pen 
knife until only the faintest trace remains. Then apply 
the gold. Outlining should be done with the raised paste, 
on the white china, or over fired colors. In some cases 
designs are drawn in India ink, (which will fire out,) then 
the article is painted and fired after which the gold out- 
lines are applied. 

Gold work should not be used too lavishly, but tact 
should be displayed in its application. Oriental designs 
in rich and satisfying color tones, flat enamels beautiful 
in line and true to the principles of good design, Japanese 
motifs of black birds, peach blossoms, or bamboo, or al- 
most any naturalistic or conventionalized design that may 
be conceived is greatly improved by the addition of gold, 
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(Treatment page 206) 


GOOSEBERRIES—PAUL PUTZKI 
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even though applied only in the form of a delicate narrow 
band, or picked out with finest traceries. 


BURNISHING. 


Burnishing the gold after firing may be done by 
means of a glass brush made of a compact mass of glass 
fibres bound together, in most cases using a circular mo- 
tion. In using this method care must be exercised in 
order to avoid getting the tiny particles of glass in the 
fingers, or worse still, inhaling them. An equally satiny 
finish may be produced with less effort by the use of burn- 
ishing sand. Pour some of this sand into any sort of 
a receptacle, wet with water a soft bit of old linen, 
touch to the mass of sand and with what adheres to the 
cloth rub the gilded surface until it glows with the desired 
brilliancy, frequently moistening the cloth as the best 
results are produced by the use of a small amount of sand 
and an abundance of water. When the piece of china 
has dried, the sand found clinging to the surface may be 
brushed gently off into the original pile, to be used again. 
By either of these methods a soft, lustrous finish may be 
obtained, more or less brilliant according to the amount 
of polish given. If the most intense brilliancy possible 
is desirable, an agate burnisher may be used, care being 
taken to touch each part as otherwise a scratchy appear- 
ance will result. The use of the burnisher will harden 
gold and cause it to wear better, in the same way as plat- 
ed silver is hand polished to insure wearing qualities. 
Consequently it may sometimes be advantageous, where 
a table piece is to receive continuous usage, to polish the 
gold with an agate burnisher after the first fire, and with 
the sand after the last fire if the finish produced by the 
use of sand is the one desired. Burnishing may be done 
more quickly and perhaps better if polish is applied while 
the piece is slightly warm from the kiln, and, to produce 
the best results, it is essential that nothing touch the gold 
after the firing until the burnishing is done. Finger marks 
made before burnishing frequently detract from the beau- 
ty of an otherwise perfect piece of work. 

Sometimes a broad band or surface of gold may be 
greatly enriched by the use of a combination of polishes. 
For example, after the piece has been fired, burnish it 
and fire again without putting on an additional coat of 
gold. This dulls the gold without destroying its ident- 
ity. Then by means of the sharp pointed agate burnish- 
er trace on scrolls or some geometric design suited to the 
style of the rest of the decoration. The result will be 
clear, glistening lines on the more subdued gold ground 
work, and make a pleasing variation from the usual treat- 
ment of gold. 

For the gold on paste lines or around jewels, use the 
pointed agate burnisher. 

It is advisable to fire all color before putting gold 
over it, and then the unfluxed should be used, although 
if the color is thinly applied and hard dried, the Roman 
may be applied before firing with fairly satisfactory re- 
sults. Heavy colors require a hard fire, but even if ap- 
plied after firing the gold may peel off if the color is too 
thick. On an ordinary tinted ground the unfluxed gold 
may be used without cleaning out the ground, but if the 
surface has been dusted it will probably be too heavy to 
take gold well and the pointed stick may be used to remove 
the color, after which the Roman gold may be used. 
Sometimes liquid bright gold will look well, as when used 
over color it does not present so tawdry an appearance 
as when applied to white china. The Roman gold on 
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bare china is to be preferred. Color is occasionally used 
over gold that has been fired, and if used thin will present 
a bronzed appearance but if just right the gold will not 
show through. If too thick, however, the color will flake 
off in scales, which defect cannot be remedied. Roman 
gold may safely be used over lustres and lustres over 
gold, provided the latter is burnished before the lustres 
are applied. A broad space of some desirable color of 
lustre, overlaid with a heavy all over design in gold, will, 
if judgment is shown in the selection of the design, prove 
very pleasing. Occasionally designs in black or other 
dark colors are outlined on gold grounds. If the metals 
are unadulterated, gold designs may be placed on silver 
or silver on gold, after the first to be applied is burnished. 
Gold may also be used on paste before firing if the latter 
is thoroughly dry through and through. Tobe simply surface 
dried is not sufficient. It is always best to fire the paste 
and apply two coats of gold before firing again. Gold, 
if underfired, will appear much darker than is desirable. 
Occasionally it looks dark if well fired, in which case it 
is safe to assume that the brushes or palette were not 
thoroughly clean, that oily, poor gold had been used, or 
that the paste was poor. Possibly the steel knife becom- 
ing discolored from dampness may have caused this. 
The make of china should cause no trouble with the gild- 
ing, a medium fire being all that is necessary. If enamels 
are put on gold grounds it is customary to leave a tiny 
spot of white china for the enamel to cling to, that the 
bubbled effect which is apt to come when enamels are 
placed over gold may be avoided. 


REMOVING FIRED GOLD. 


This may be done with either Hydrofluoric acid or 
Aqua Regia. The latter is preferable as the design on 
the china does not have to be covered with wax in order 
to protect it, for Aqua Regia will not remove the glaze. 
The fumes should not be inhaled. No amount of gold 
will atone for or cover up poor work, but proper manip- 
ulation of the right materials, and practice combined 
with patience, will enable one soon to do satisfactory 
gold work. 


Third Prize—Miss Sidney Scott Lewis, Georgetown, Ky. 


If the gold has been on hand sometime, and is very 
hard and separates into little balls, it needs just a drop 
or so of fat oil, a little heat and lavender oil, and your 
gold is as good as new. The gold will blister wher- 
ever it touches heavy color, especially unfired color, over 
a light tint the unfluxed gold can be used but the tint 
should first be fired. To put on a smooth, gold ground 
on white china, use Roman gold, perfectly clean and al- 
most ‘‘runny’’. Use a large, medium, or small (accord- 
ing to size of surface to be covered) flat square shader. 
Work the brush into the gold until it has gotten pretty 
well charged, keeping the touch as flat and broad as pos- 
sible. Put on the gold in flat, broad, even strokes, blend- 
ing the strokes into each other as you work. Do not try 
to put on the gold too thick for the first fire, but as evenly 
as you can. Then for the second fire put on a crate 
of unfluxed gold andtheresult will be a bright even back 
ground. If you want surface, burnish for the first fire but not 
the second, if the gold is not thick enough after first fire re- 
touch with thin wash but do not burnish. Gold can be padded 
on just like colorand makesa soft pretty back ground, or it 
can be stippled with the Fitch stipplers of different sizes as 
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FRUIT BORDERS—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


PLATE BORDER—Same colors, except for background. 
_ Banp.—Black, Pompadour, Carnation or Yellow Red, [se Yellow Ochre moist and pad, making a background 
Olive or Brown Green. Sketch the design with India Ink. 9jq Ivory. 
Oil the background with Grounding Oil. Dust with Glaze 1 
or Mat Black. Clean out design, paint the fruit with Pom- | CRAB APPLE 
padour, leaves and stems a soft green. Fire. Repeat the back- Fruit, Pompadour thin. Stems, Yellow Brown. Back 
ground if necessary. Glaze fruit with Carnation, strengthen ground and blossom end, Olive Green Body of stein Old 


leaves and _ fire. Ivory. 
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the case requires. A very good effect is obtained by 
tracing or etching many different designs on the gold by 
using a sharp burnishing tool. Be careful and draw in 
the design just as it should be as mistakes cannot easily 
be remedied. The beginner should try and learn to do 
_good outlining with gold, as it is one of the most effec- 
tive as well as one of the most general uses to which gold 
may be put in china decoration. Have the gold so that 
it will flow readily from the point of a No. o or 1 sable 
liner. Hold the brush lightly, but firmly, do not load it 
with gold but have it well filled and pointed. Lift the 
brush as seldom as possible. Long, even lines that show 
no break or patching, not thin here and heavy there, but 
even and sure in execution. If the lines need straight- 
ening and evening up, take a small flat, square quill brush, 
dip in alchol, wipe nearly dry and run along the side of 
the lines or when dry scrape into evenness with a pen 
knife. For outlining on white china use Roman gold. 
If one has a steady hand, and can leave the lines as they 
are put, then it is safe to outline on fresh tint by using 
unfluxed gold, but there is always the risk of spotting 
or scratching the fresh tint. In banding or lining china 
with gold the most accurate and rapid method is to use 
the wheel, but many have no wheel or find it difficult to 
manage, so with care and practice bands and lines may 
be put on free handed with satisfactory results. To put 
gold on the rim of a plate or cup have the gold mixed 
rather ‘‘pasty’’, dip the tip of the middle finger in the 
gold and rub in around the edge and it will go on as smooth 
and even as one could wish, much more so than you can 
possibly put it on with a brush. 

Gold should be fired a rose color heat. When prop- 
erly fired it is a soft, unglazed yellow, and will burnish 
readily. If underfired it will rub off when you attempt 
to polish it. If fired too hard it will crack or blister and 
will not polish. The best burnisher for all around use is 
the glass brush. Be careful and not get the glass in your 
hands, and do not let any of the little bits fall into your 
paint, for it will ruin it. And always wash china that has 
been burnished with glass before repainting, as every 
particle will fire on to the china. For a very high polish 
and lines, use an agate burnisher. For large surfaces 
or places you can not reach with the glass brush use burn- 
ishing sand. 

When once on, liquid gold is hard to remove, and 
even with care is liable to come out in the fire in dark, 
purplish spots when one thinks it had been entirely removed. 
Unless put on just the right thickness, and properly fired, it 
crackles and comes out a coppery color. Do not use it 
on the Royal Worcester colors or on Belleek china. If 
much liquid gold is used and fired with other things it 
often affects the brilliancy of the other colors and many 
will not fire it except by itself. Used under the different 
lustres, very pleasing results are often obtained. 

Green gold and red gold can be used on white china 
or over color. To these golds or to the bronze colors 
you can add even Roman gold and get some charming 
combinations. Green gold is very easily prepared, 3 parts 
silver to 9 parts unfluxed gold. Fluxed gold is best used 
over paste. There is a gold essence that is often used 
in thinning gold, silver and lustres but lavender oil gen- 
erally answers all purposes. If the gold blisters, or comes 
out rough after firing, rub very lightly with the finest 
emery paper, retouch and refire. Always have china 
perfectly dry when you put on gold and thoroughly dry 
the gold before firing. Often (especially on Belleek china 
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which literally seems to eat up gold) you can dry gold 
thoroughly, then give it another coat before you fire it. 
Gold is very fine under the lustres, you get very beautiful and 
unexpected results. Also by using a thin coat of gold 
over a fired lustre, padding the gold and letting the lus- 
tre show through more in some places than in others, 
you get surprisingly beautiful things. Brushes for gold 
should be clean and fluffy. Too elaborate use of gold 
often spoils and cheapens an otherwise artistic piece of 
work. The too lavish use of gold, the feeling that there 
must be a bit of gold on every piece of work is one of the 
pitfalls that beginners and amateurs must learn to avoid. 
000 
Fourth Prize —Lucy L. Brown, Roxbury, Mass. 
[EXTRACTS ONLY] 

To apply liquid bright gold, dip the brush directly 
into the gold fluid in the bottle and put on the china just 
as it is, if this ever grows too thick, dilute with the gold 
essence which comes with it, or a little oil of lavender, 
never under any circumstances let turpentine touch it or 
you will ruin the gold; liquid bright gold is similar to 
lustres and raised paste may be used with them in a design 
on china. 

Gold over raised paste is one of the richest meth- 
ods used in gold work. Use Hancock’s paste for raised 
gold; take out sufficient powder on the ground glass slab, 
use just enough Dresden thick oil or fat oil as you pre- 
fer, to hold it together and not separate, rub well, breathe 
on it several times and turn it over with the knife, then 
dilute with lavender oil, breathe on it again, turn over and 
over with the palette knife until about as thick as cream 
and so that it does not spread. If, when using it becomes 
too thick, thin with the lavender oil, and breathe on it 
again, if it grows thin breathing on it and turning it over 
will help it. 

For modeling, as in little roses and leaves, it must 
be a little thicker than for lines and dots; a beginner had 
better have the paste fired before putting on the Roman 
gold, but it can be done before firing if the paste is thor- 
oughly dry. If the paste does not take the gold easily after 
being fired, put a little turpentine on the paste with the 
brush and it will be a great help. Paste should lose its 
shine and appear dull in about an hour after placing it 
on the china. 

In modeling use the shaders for lines and dots, the 
sable riggers; the process is similar to that for enamels, 
which was explained in the last Class Room; be careful 
in going over the raised paste with the gold to keep on 
the design. Raised gold is not serviceable for hard wear. 

000 
Fifth Prize— Miss Ella Adams, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
[EXTRACTS ONLY] 

Several kinds of gold come tightly covered and these 
seem preferable since they are not so liable to be dry and 
hard but are moist and easily transfered to the glass slab. 

Lavender oil should be used in with a miserly hand, 
however, since too much oil makes the gold run. Some 
decorators use a pen for fine lines instead of a brush. 
The gold should be of a thinner consistency for pen work. 
Practice upon undecorated china to secure the right swing 
to your brush or pen instead of rushing boldly to the 
attack of a decorated piece of china that is waiting for 
the finishing touches of gold. Either Roman or unfluxed 
gold can be used over paste, although the unfluxed gold 
is brighter in effect. The gold should be applied with 


the medium sized pointed brush upon paste since the 
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smaller brush works too slowly for anything but outlin- 
ing. Should the unfluxed gold be used, by mistake, upon 
the white china there will be nothing left for your trouble 
after firing, for since it is unfluxed, there is nothing to 
hold it to the china. Liquid gold and turpentine are 
sworn enemies, the turpentine turning the gold into a 
purple, so a separate brush(washed in alcohol before and 
after using) should be kept for the liquid gold. 

I tell with fear and trembling, for without it is done 
neatly it were better never done. After the gold has 
been mixed with turpentine put the piece of china to be 
‘‘edged’’ in the left hand and dip the tip of the little 
finger of the right hand in the gold, taking up only a 
small portion. Apply to the edge with a delicate touch. 
Quite often the piece of china can be slowly turned with 
the fingers of the left hand acting as a banding wheel. 
This gives a smooth band of just the amount required 
not to blister. So often gold work comes from the kiln 
dull and the gold is branded as inferior when in nine cases 
out of ten the brush, china or oil is not clean and thus 
adulterates the gold. 3 

Use the burnisher with quick, light strokes, not with 
heavy muscular ones as if you were determined to test *he 
solidity of the china. 
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Mention—Bertha Graves Morey, Ottumwa, Ill. 


[EXTRACTS ONLY] 


In using gold bronze do not grind as it grinds the 
little gold flecks out and destroys the beauty. Mix the 
same as the fluxed. 


DUSTING ON GOLD 


Paint the surface over with liquid gold paint and 
dust powder gold into this. The most beautiful gold 
effects are made in this way. | 


LIQUID GOLD PAINTS 


are prepared ready for use. Use brush that can be 
dipped into bottle and lay on the ware as smoothly as 
possible. Be careful to use brushes that have been cleans- 
ed first in tupentine then in soap and water and lastly 
in alcohol and do. not use in paint until perfectly dry. 
If damp brushes are used the paint will appear blackish. 
Metal colors as silver, bronze and platinum should be 
worked smoothly and not look more streaked than nec- 
essary. Make your brush strokes as nearly in the same 
direction as possible. I would advise three thin coats, 
each coat fired, rather than two heavy coats of paint as 
it gives much better results. Roman gold applied over 
a fired yellow brown gives a good rich color. Metals 
applied over their respective liquid paints, fired, give 
fine wearing qualities. This plan should be followed 
when painting handles and articles that will be much 
handled in using. 
000 


Notes by the Editor. 


A good gold is known by its warm brown color not 
more than a medium tone; if darker, it probably has bulk- 
ing of lamp-black or charcoal, or is adulterated in some 
other way. Be sure your gold rim shows from the top of 
plate or saucer. If your edge or rim is ragged, dry thorough- 
ly and run a pen-knife or scraper along it. Always clean 
with a rag or stick moistened with water after cleaning with 
turpentine or alcohol, especially after liquid gold. You 
will then be sure no particle remains to soil gold or plate. 
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In using an old hard pad of gold, if the gold works up 
‘‘grainy’’ after warming, add a drop of thick oil, or if that 
does not help, try tar oil or lavender instead of turpentine 
for painting. Sometimes even that will not correct the 
trouble. Then dissolve the gold in alcohol, stir thoroughly, 
let settle in a deep cup, pour off the liquid, pour residue on 
glass slab, and when dry mix up freshly with thick oil and 
tar, half and half, to a stiff paste, and thin with turpentine 
as before. Under all circumstances put on gold last, being 
careful to dry thoroughly, color or lustre, over which you 
wish to place a gold design before firing, or close to which 
you wish to put a gold outline. 

If you wish to make a gold design on a heavily grounded 
color it will be absolutely necessary to clean out the design 
with a steel point or knife when the color is dry, then fire 
before putting on the gold, otherwise the gold will either 
disappear entirely or leave a rough dark line or bubble up 
and separate. For gold outlines in flat enamel work, it is 
safest to fire the gold outlines first and add the flat enamels 
for asecond fire. Ifthe enamels are fired first they may chip 
in second firing, and it requires skill to put gold outlines 
next to unfired enamels without touching the latter, which 
would spoil the effect. A circular motion should always 
be used in burnishing, to avoid scratching lines. Over 
light tints, well dried in oven, gold designs can be drawn 
in unfluxed gold before firing, the latter may also be put 
on raised gold before firing, if the paste is slowly and thor- 
oughly dried first. To remove gold use aqua regia, when 
there is no color below the gold, otherwise Hydrofluoric 
acid will be necessary. 

For etched gold on china, draw your design carefully 
in India ink, heat your piece and pour melted wax over it; 
then with a steel point, pen-knife and stick remove the wax 
from the portions to be etched—either background or de- 
sign. With a pointed stick put the Hydrofluoric acid on 
the uncovered spaces, leave it there perhaps ten minutes, 
then wash off under running water. Remove a small por- 
tion of wax and see if the etching is sufficiently deep; if 
not, replace the wax and repeat the process until satis- 
factory. The greatest care must be taken not to inhale the 
fumes or allow a drop to touch the flesh, as the effect is most 
injurious. Use the acid near an open window, and if the 
acid touches the skin, hold the hands immediately under 
running water and scour with nail brush; even then you 
may be badly burned. The inhaling of the fumes is injur- 
ious to the lungs. The acid comes in a rubber bottle and 
must always be tightly corked and kept away from china or 
glass, as even the fumes will injure the glaze. It is best kept 
inthe openair. A little moisture on the china is sometimes 
thought to help the acid eat the glaze of the china. 


PEACHES 
Sara Reid McLaughlin. 


For peaches, use Lemon Yellow, Silver Yellow, blend- 
ing into Blood Red and Dark Brown. In darker tones 
let some Yellow Green and Grey Green tones be worked 
in, keeping touches short for bloom effect, painting the 
lower peaches and leaves in lower key. Stems in Yellow 
Brown shaded with Auburn Brown in second firing. 
Leaves in Yellow Green, Apple Green, Brown Green, 
Shading Green and Dark Green. Background, Egg Yel- 


low, Yellow Brown, Brown Green, and Shading Green. In 
second and third firing, strengthen the design and back- 
ground, adding shadowy effects. 
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NORWEGIAN BLUEBERRIES FOR A FRUIT PLATE—JEANNE M. STEWART 


HIS graceful little berry is quite similar in growth and 
color to some varieties in our own country. The 
trailing vine grows close to the ground. For painting the 
berries make a mixture of Banding Blue, Ruby Purple and 
Black in two shades, using less of the Ruby and Black for 
the lighter shade. A few touches of clear Ruby Purple 
could be used to advantage in some of the berries not quite 
ripe. Those at the ends of the sprays may be painted with 
a light shade of Yellow Green and shaded with Ruby 
Purple. The leaves are a clear pure green with touches of 


warm color (Yellow Brown may be used) on tips of a few 
of these. 

The background shades from Ivory Yellow to Greyish 
Green tones which should be very dark around the*princi- 
pal cluster and towards the edge of the plate. Stewdaft’s 
Grey is used with some of the berry color in the lighter 
greys to which Shading Green is added for the darkest 
parts. 

Dusting with powder color in the last painting much 
improves the color and softens shadows. 
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INSIDE BORDER FOR MARMALADE JAR 


OVER BECK 


HAW—HANNAH 


BLACK 


MARMALADE JAR IN BROWNS—MINNA MEINKE 


BLACK HAW—HANNAH OVERBECK 
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CONVENTIONALIZED BLACK HAW DESIGN FOR PITCHER—HANNAH OVERBECK 
To be executed in olive and yellow browns with black outlines. 
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FRUIT BORDERS 
Anne Seymour Mundy. 


Little Grapes.— Deep B'ue Green, Banding Blue, 
Light Violet of gold or Fry’s Violet No. 2 with less violet 
and more blue in lower part of bunches. (Reverse order 
in blackberries.) Grape Stems—Brown green, this, using 
turpentine instead of oil in putting them in, as also in 
woody stems, for which use Yellow Brown and Ruby thin. 
For greyer stems, Yellow Brown and Black. Leaves.— 
Apple, Moss and Brown Green, with Violet, Blue or Yel- 
low Brown in shadows. 

Blackberries.—Same colors as for grapes. 

Gooseberries.—Apple, Moss and Brown Green, with 
Pale Yellow on lighter parts; Warm Grey and Blood Red, 
to shade riper ones. Leaves, Apple, Moss, Royal, Shading 
Green, with warm Grey and Blue in shadows. Stems, 
Yellow Brown, Black, with occasional touches Blood Red. 

Strawberries.—Carnation, Capucin Red, with Blood 
Red and Ruby in darker berries; Yellow and Green in un- 
ripe ones. Stems on berries, Apple and Moss Green; trailers 
between clusters, Yellow Brown and Ruby thin. Hairy 
parts very thin and fine, with Brown Green. - Leaves, Ap- 
ple, Moss, Royal Green; Shading Green used sparingly. 

Cherries.—Pompadour Red, Blood Red, Ruby; stems, 
Apple and Moss Green, shaded with Brown Green. Leaves, 
lighter green in tone than strawberry leaves, same colors. 
Woody stems, Yellow Brown, Chocolate Brown, Black; 
use thin; depend on effect of turpentine in shading. 

Huckleberries.—Deep Blue Green, Violet and Copen- 
hagen Blue, with touches of Pale Yellow, Green and some- 
times Ruby thin on greener berries. Leaves, Apple and 
Shading Green; shadows, add Copenhagen and Violet to 
greens. Stems, Brown Green, darker ones Black, Choco- 
late Brown, Violet. 


NORTH WOODS, FULTON CHAIN 
Sketch of birches, by George H. Clark. Suggestion for a stein.. 


CURRANT STEIN IN BROWNS—M. MULLANY 
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APPLES—SARA REID McLAUGHLIN 


OR apples use Lemon Yellow, Alberts Yellow, Yellow 
Red, Carnation, Pompadour Red, blending the yel- 

low or reds into soft yellow greens, with Copenhagen Blue 
for greyish blue. Keep high lights clear and _ brilliant, 
the reflected lights softer in tone. Leaves, Apple Green, 
Yellow Green, Moss Green for lighter ones, Brown Green 
and Shading Green for darkerones. For shadowy leaves 
use Violet of Iron or any color which will be harmonious 


STUDIO 


with the background. For stems, use Copenhagen Blue, 
for blue grey lights, strengthened in second firing with 
Auburn Brown. Use Yellow Brown for pips strengthened 
in second firing with Auburn Brown. Background, Copen- 
hagen Blue, Violet of Iron to Warm Grey, Yellow Red 
to Blood Red. For second and third firing deepen above 
colors, adding detail. 


WIN TERGREEN—MAUD E. HULBERT 


HE leaves are a dark glossy green, and the berries a 

little darker and larger than holly and of rather a 
waxy texture. 

Yellow Green and Moss Green, Brown Green and Shad- 
ing Green for the leaves, use more of the Shading Green 
than of the others. Some Chestnut and Finishing Brown 
in the stems. Pompadour Red, Carnation No. 1 and a 
little Yellow Red for the berries. A blueish green back- 
ground would be good. Copenhagen Grey, a little Old 
Blue and some Violet of Iron in the shadows. 
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PUNCH BOWL—HFLEN PATTERSON 


Body of bowl deep maroon; wreaths of gold with cream white outlines; birds, rabbits and berries, dull ochre 


with gold and white outlines; gold band at top and bottom. 
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CHESTNUTS—MARY BURNETT 


RAW design carefully especially the open burr. For the 
nut use Ochre or Yellow Brown, and Finishing Brown 
with a touch of German Black to give depth and leave 
apex of nut white or it may be taken out with point. The 
inner part of burr is very light yellow with a little Ochre 
near points. The prickly part is dark Brownish Green 
with some sharp marks taken out with a point. For the 
other burrs use Moss Green and Brown Green for light- 
est one, and the others may be a little darker. The leaves 
are sharply serrated, and most of them should be paint- 
ed with Autumn tones. Use Yellow Brown, Finishing 
Brown and a little Red and the others may have Moss 
Green, and some Brown Green. 


EXHIBITION NOTES 


HE Mineral Art League of Boston held their annual exhi- 
bition the week of October 23rd, at the Westminster. 

It was opened the evening of the 23rd, by a Private 
View. During the week there was a large attendance 
with good sales. The work generally was of a much 
higher standard than ever before. Miss Fairbanks showed 
a shallow bowl in reds and black which was excellent, re- 
sembling a Japanese lacquer, also a vase in a conventional 
design of Cyclamen which with other pieces was well done. 
Mrs. Swift’s exhibit of gold with Lustres was very 
rich and admirably executed. Mrs. Gertrude C. Davis’ 
work was of panels treated naturalistically of roses and 
grapes. The technique was very good as usual. Mrs. 
Bertha Davis’ display of grey blue conventional designs 
was pronounced by all as nearly perfect in color and de- 


sign. Miss Heath showed good conventional work in lus- 
tres and colors. Miss A. I. Johnson exhibited a tea pot 
in dull reds with a design of nasturtium leaves in bronzes 
which was a gem. Miss Page had a large vase in semi- 
conventional design of the Bird of Paradise flower, also 
a vase with a shell base done in green lustres, the upper 
part being green sea-weeds with watey lines of gold. Sev- 
eral framed panels of landscapes and figures were also 
in her exhibit. Mrs. Ryder’s punch bowl with an inside 
narrow border of tiny grapes in their natural colors and 
the outside in a conventional grape design in lustres was 
a good piece of work and much admired as were her fig- 
ure panels. Mrs. Mayhew’s work showed the effect of 
diligent study of design in her most excellent exhibit. 
Mrs. Fitz’s dessert set with gold etched border was good 
in design and treatment. Mrs. Bakeman’s display of 
gold and white and jewel work was very dainty and well 
executed. Mrs. Bessie Cram had a good exhibit princi- 
pally conventional, a wine set in pink and gold on 
white being beautiful in design and workmanship. Also 
a tall stein done in brown green and black with a land- 
scape band at top in same colors with panel lines of black, 
was one of the most admired and well executed pieces 
in the exhibition. Mr. Callowhill’s punch bowl and other 
pieces came in for a goodly share of admiration as did the 
work of the following members—Mrs Safford, Miss Prince, 
Miss Carter, Mrs. Morse, Mrs. Perrin, Miss Haskell and 
Mrs. Jarvis. The catalogue was attractive and netted 
a good sum. 
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LARKSPUR (Supplement) 
Laura B. Overly 


White Flowers.—Grey for first fire with a bit of yel- 
low in center, second fire, very thin Violet. 

Violet Flowers.—Violet No. + and 2. Leaves, Yellow 
Green, Dark Green and Violet. Background, Violet and 
Grey. 


GOOSEBERRIES (Page 193) 
Paul Putzkz. 


The English gooseberries are much larger than the 
American variety and come in_ different shades, 
from a light yellow green toa dark red. For the lighter 
ones use Canary Yellow mixed with Dark Green, shad- 
ing with Yellow Red. Paint the’ darker ones flat with 
Carnation, shading in Blood Red and taking out some 
high lights with a clean brush. For the leaves take Dark 
Green, Yellow Green, Brown Green and Black Green. 
The background can be done in the same shades. 


STUDIO NOTES 


Readers of Keramic Studio will be interested to hear 
that Mrs. Worth Osgood, once the honored president of 
the National. League of Mineral Painters and for many 
years identified with Ceramic work in Brooklyn, has taken 
charge of the Department of Arts and Crafts in the new 
school under Miss Howe and Miss Marot, at Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Osgood has been interested in pottery work for 
the last few years and has exhibited some nice things 
both in form and glaze. She will teach this branch of 
crafts work at Dayton as well as the classes in Design. 
We congratulate those who will have the pleasure and 
profit of working under her instructions. 
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RASPBERRIES—IDA M. FERRIS 


Use a thin wash of Poppy Red for lightest parts with Blood Red to shade. Add a little Blue in shadow 
ones and sometimes a little Ruby. For leaves use Verdigris, Olive Green and Dark Green. 
For first fire in background use Albert Yellow in lightest parts and wash 
in leaf effects in second fire with Brown Green. In darker 
parts use Yellow Brown, Olive Green 
and a little Brown. 
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CHERRIES—MARY BURNETT 


For middle cherries use Fry’s Blood Red, with a little German Black for the dark tones, and keep the edges soft and 
greyish by using a very little blue with the red. The cherries at the side may be partly green. Use 
) Moss Green, Brown Green, and Dark Green for leaves. For the background use 
browns and greens, shading into ivory with Ochre for the lighter parts. 
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THE CRAFTS 


WOOD CARVING AND PYROGRAPHY. LEATHER AND METAL. BASKETRY, 


ETC. 


Under the management of Miss Emily Peacock, ‘Room 23, 22 East 16th St., New York. All inquiries in regard to the vartous 
Crafts are to be sent to the above address, but will be answered in the magazine under this head. 


All questions must be received bejore the 10th day of month preceding issue and will be answered under ‘‘Answers to Inquiries”’ only. 


Please do not send stamped 


envelope for reply. The editors will answer questions only in these columns. 


No. 1. 


THE MAKING OF A SILVER SPOON 
Harry S. Whitbeck. 


In the making of a spoon the design is of course the 
first consideration. Above all things have the spoon 
practical. It should be graceful in line, easy to handle 
and made of silver thick enough to be lasting, for this 
spoon if well made will not be worn out for years to come, 
so let us leave for future generations ceitie worthy 
to look upon and use. 

It is well to model the design in wax or plastilene 
as this gives us a definite shape to work for, not only in 
outline, but in the curves of the bowl and handle as well. 

After the design has been finished to your own satis- 
faction, make a simple outline drawing on paper exact- 
ly as the outline is to be and transfer this outline to a 
piece of thin sheet brass (about 20 gauge) making the 
centre line of the design coincide with a line drawn on 
the brass. Saw out this brass pattern and file the edges 
very true and smooth. 

Now we will begin to work with the silver. If the 
spoon is to be the size of an ordinary dessert spoon use 
silver about 13 gauge (English Standard). If larger or 
smaller use thicker or thinner silver. If the handle is 
to be very wide of course the metal need not be so thick, 
perhaps one gauge thinner. Buy a piece of rolled ster- 
ling silver the length and width of the pattern. Anneal 
the silver by heating it to a dull red and plunging it in 
cold water. - With a heavy hammer beat out the ends 
of the plate on an anvil, leaving it thick in the middle 
where the handle is narrow. The bowl end may be 
about 17 gauge, the handle as thick or thin as you desire 
to make it. ‘If there is to be any carving on the handle 
it should be left quite thick. Anneal the silver from 
time to time, for if hammered on too much at one time the 
metal becomes brittle and will crack. Use a pair of cal- 
lipers to make sure the plate is as thin in the centre as 
it is at the edges. 


After the plate has been forged out to the required 
thickness draw a centre line on one side, lay the brass 
pattern on this line and scribe around it with a steel point. 
With a heavy piercing saw saw along just outside the 
line, except the bowl, where about one eighth inch mar- 
gin should be left. File the edges, taking special care 
with the handle which may be smoothed with emery cloth 
after filing. 

The next step is to shape the bowl. Take a piece 
of hard wood, hickory is best, (oak or ash will do) about 
three inches square and five or six inches long, fix it firm- 
ly in the vice and with a gouge hollow out a place as near 
the shape of the intended bowl (as shown by your wax 
model) as possible. Hold the silver blank over this block 
(See Illus. No. 1.) and with a medium sized raising ham- 
mer, shape the bowl, annealing as.often as necessary. 
If the bowl curves up at the point, as it. probably will 
if it is longer than it is broad, lay it on the bench, hollow 
side down and strike lightly on the edges with a rawhide 
or wood mallet, to bring it back to shape. Keep on work- 
ing with the hammer till the bowl has acquired the proper 
form and until when laid up side down on the anvil the 
edges touch all around. With a smooth file make the 
edges true, make them rather thin and rounded, not too 
sharp and remove the file marks with emery cloth. 

Now the bowl has to be planished to take out the 
‘“bumps’’ made in shaping it. Select a raising hammer 
with a face somewhat smaller than the curve of the bowl 
and fix it firmly in the vice. (See Illus. No. 2.) Hold 
the spoon by the handle, with the bowl on the hammer 
and with a small planishing hammer carefully go over the 
outside of the bowl till all the little hollows are taken out, 
and the inside is almost perfectly smooth. These ham- 
mer marks should overlap each other. 

Bend the handle to the required curve with the 
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mallet over a curved stake. Hammer the handle care- 
fully with the planishing hammer to harden it as the anneal- 
ing made it too soft and pliable for use. When this is 
done there may be still many little inequalities which 
must be ground out. Take a piece of ordinary pumice 
stone about half an inch square and two inches long, 

(pumice stone is easily cut with a hack saw) and grind: 
the inside of the bowl perfectly smooth, using plenty of 
water. This also removes the “blue spots’’ caused by 
hammering. If you wish, all the hammer marks on the 
outside of the bowl and on the handle may be removed 
in this way; these, if put in carefully,add to the beauty 
of the spoon. But of course it is not proper to leave 
file marks on the metal, these may be removed with the 
pumice stone and emery cloth. After this, the whole 
spoon may be polished on the lathe with pumice stone 
and water and a felt wheel. 

If the spoon is to be perfectly plain it is ready to 
receive the final polish. If the handle is to be decorated 
there are several ways of doing it. It may be etched, 
pierced, carved, enamelled, or set with a stone. 

Etching is much the simplest (See Illus. No. 3.) 
and we will treat of it first. Draw the design on the silver 
with a dull steel point (a sharp point might cut too deep), 
carefully clean the metal with a solution of potash and 
water. A simple way to tell whether metal is clean enough 


ee No. 5. BERRY SPOON 
— Pierced and carved. Designed and executed by 


Mary E. Peckham. 


No. 3. CREAM SPOON 
Etched. Designed and made by 
Emily F. Peacock. 
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for etching is to dip it in water. If the water lies on the 
metal in a thin film, it is clean, but if the water runs off 
it shows presence of grease on the surface. With a small 
brush and some thin asphaltum varnish, paint every part 
of the handle except the design that is to be etched. Dry 
the asphaltum for an hour or two, in a warm, not hot 
place, when thoroughly dry immerse in a solution com- 
posed of one part commercial nitric acid and three parts 
water. It is best to dilute the acid a day or two before 
using. After the acid has etched sufficiently rinse the 
spoon with clean water, and remove the asphaltum with 
a cloth saturated with benzine or turpentine. 

If the decoration is to be carved, (See Illus. No. 4) 


draw the design as for etching and embed the work 


in pitch. With scorpers and chisels cut out the 
low parts of the design using riffles to smooth up the work. 
The relief may be modeled slightly with chasing tools 
and the whole finished up with a scotch stone and water. 
Illus. No. 5 is a good illustration of carving and piercing. 

If a stone is to be set (See Illus. No.6.), simply done, 
choose a stone with a flat back, make a thin band of silver 
the exact shape of the stone and through which it will 
slip easily. Solder this setting on the handle, put in the 
stone and work the setting over it with a chasing tool 
and light hammer. Finish by polishing with tripoli and 
oil. 


No. 4. SERVING SPOON 
Designed and executed by 


Harry S. Whitbeck. 
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No. 6. TEASPOONS AND LADLES 
Designed and executed by Harry S. Whitbeck. 


OXYGEN USED TO CUT METALS 


Diamond may cut diamond, but oxygen cuts metals, 
at least at Liege. There there is a daily exhibition of the 
Jottrand process for cutting metals by a jet of oxygen. 
The apparatus consists essentially of a tube, with two 
brandels terminating in blowpipes, moved along a guide 
in front of the metal plates or part to be cut at the rate 
of about six inches per minute. 

One of the blowpipes delivers an oxyhydrogen flame 
which raises the metal where it is to be cut to a tempera- 
ture corresponding with dark red. The following blow- 
pipe delivers a jet of pure oxygen, which enters into com- 
bustion with the hot metal, thus producing a clear channel 
like a saw cut about one-eighth inch thick, the remainder 
of the metal being unaffected by the operation. 


WOOD CARVING 


The work in wood in the above illustrations was 
done by students at Teachers ;College, New York City 
under the direction of Haswell Clarke Jeffery. Both 
illustrations give helpful suggestions for table book racks, 
mirror backs, blotters, trays etc. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


M. A. Jones—Vegetable stains for leather can be made. Blue ,from 
sky blue to blue black, from Indigo; yellow from fustic and black from 
logwood. Aniline dyes are used, these must be mixed with a mordant; 
water color to which a little glycerine has been added, is also used. These 
stains and colors are not permanent; they seemto become absorbed into the 
leather and lose any transparency they may have. To make the color per- 
manent shellac must be put on first. 


Mrs. Wilkie—Write to Zinsser Bro., 197 William St., N. Y. about 
lacquers and sphinx paste. There was an article on etched metal in the 
last issue, the December number. We hope to have an article on braided 
palm leaf baskets very soon. 

W. C. P.—There are several formulas for oxidizing silver, the following 
are reliable. 1. Dissolve a small piece of ammonium sulphate in boiling 
water and use while hot. 2. Go over the entire surface of the metal with 
Chloride of Antimony, using this on a small swab of cotton and working 
as rapidly as possible. If this does not make your silver dark enough in the 
deep places, apply a gentle heat, when the Antimony will turn black. Art- 
icles to be oxidized must be thoroughly clean or the oxidization will not take 
place. 

Pryo.—The pearl effect in the flowers on the wood can be got by us- 
ing imitation half pearls. Groove a very shallow setting in the wood the 
same size as the pearl, and set it in with Major’s cement. 

K.&0O.—Glass can be drilled with a watch maker’s drill or better still 
a broach drill. It is always best to drill from both sides, this prevents the 
glass from breaking. Drill lightly and keep the drill moist with spirits of 
turpentine, and a little camphor. The drilled hole should be started first 
with a sharply pointed graver so as to form some hold for the drill, and 
also to prevent it from slipping over the glass. 


NEW PROCESS FOR INLAYING METALS 


Recent advices from England say that Sherard 
Cowper-Coles has invented a new process by which, it 
is claimed, metals can be burned into one another at a 
temperature hundreds of degrees below the melting point 
of any one of the metals, thus enabling new effects to be 
obtained and also the blending of various metals, which 
hitherto has been impossible. Inlaid metal work can 
be produced similar in effect to the finest damascening, 
or, (on the other hand, the process readily lends itself 
to larger work requiring greater boldness, such as panels. 
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By a variation of temperature the depth of the inlay 
can be regulated, and at the same time one metal can be 
considerably raised above the other, at the will of the oper- 


ator. Very pleasingeffects can be obtained bythe process. | 


— Jewelers Circular. 
ARTISTIC FORGERIES 


In the particular trades in which our readers are 
interested the path of the artistic forger is beset with many 
pitfalls. It is extremely dangerous, for example, to 
tamper with hall marks, as some have found to their cost. 
Yet even that has been done. Ancient jewelry, especially 
Greek and Etruscan, is a favorite field for the skilful 
goldsmith.Italy is a fruitful producer of Etruscan gold 
jewelry and spurious Renaissance jewels, the latter, at 
any rate, of a sufficiently high artistic character to have 
found their way into some well-known collections. There 
is said to be a regular factory of antique goldwork in 
Roumania, where the jewelry is pretended to have been 
found at Olbia. It is carefully stage-managed with frag- 
ments of glass and a little soil to give character to its 
pretensions. Syria is also said to produce a great quan- 
tity of forged goldwork. The best known center in Europe 
at the present day is Odessa. The Russian goldsmiths 
are the modern representatives of the old Byzantine 
craftsmen, and still produce the bulk of their work on the 
ancient lines. It is apparently natural that from time to 
time discoveries of antique goldwork should be made on 
the shores of the Black Sea, where many Greek towns 
formerly existed. Doubtless there is occasionally a gen- 
uine find. The modern artistic forger does not wait on 
circumstances. It is for the Russian goldsmith hardly 
a departure from his everyday work to produce antique 
Greek or Egyptian jewelry, and he does it with remark- 
able success. It is not so long ago that the artistic world 
was hotly divided on the question of the authenticity of 
the Tiara of Saitapharnes, which was acquired for the 
Musee du Louvre for £4,000. It is now admitted to 
have been produced by M. Koukhomorski, of Odessa, 
but portions are stated to be genuine. That may or may 
not be correct, but what an object lesson it is for the col- 
lector! The experts of a great national museum com- 
pletely gulled in this way, and presumably only the assur- 
ance of the perpetrator of the fraud that any portion of 
the piece is genuine. 

Some of these imitations are copied from genuine 
antique pieces, stamped up from dies and tooled. over 
to give the appearance of being really repousse. Where 
reproductions of this sort are offered other than singly, 
say, for example, as a brooch and pair of earrings, it is 
often possible with a magnifying glass to detect similari- 
ties or defects common to each, thus proving them 
to have been mechanically reproduced. 

Particularly clever are the imitations of the old 
Renaissance jewels—those grotesquely quaint pieces in 
which gold, enamel, and gems are massed together to pro- 
duce the most curious effects. Many are only good 
enough to deceive the ordinary collector.The expert has 
nothing to go by except the remaining work of other 
ancient craftsmen. Even the deficiencies of the piece 
he has to report on decide nothing as to its age. They 
can only prove that a particular workman was not possessed, 
say, of the average skill of his age.or did ‘not show it in 
that particular piece. If a modern workman of good 
ability carries out a well-designed piece of Renaissance 


jewelry I maintain that he will do it so successfully that 
it cannot be proved to be a modern piece. Some of the 
German houses are producing silver jewelry, cast and 
enameled, in designs which immediately remind one of 
Renaissance ornaments. A very little development on 
these lines would produce ‘‘antiques’’ in no way differ- 
ing from genuine ones,, and the authenticity of which 
could not be disproved. 

Sometimes portions of genuine antiques are worked 
into these reproductions, and naturally complicate the 
question, and add considerably to the difficulty of ex- 
pressing an opinion.— Jeweler, Silversmith and Optician, 
London. 


THE MARBLES FROM ANCIENT QUARRIES 


The report that a Swedish company has leased the 
old quarries in Iona Island, and that their famous white 
and serpentine marble will soon be placed on the market, 
calls to mind that the quarries were wrought ages ago. 
Their output, however, says the Westminster Gazette, has 
long been limited to a few occasional stones for the pur- 
poses of charm and local jewelry manufacture. 

The altar in the old cathedral was made entirely of 
white marble, quarried and cut in the island, and, although 
there is no record of the material being exported,, it is 
surmised that a similiar use had been found for the stone 
in ecclesiastical buildings elsewhere, both in this country 
and on the continent. | 

The marbie of which the Iona charms and jewe!ry 
are mostly manufactured is of a fine pale greenish hue. 


STUDIO NOTE 
Mrs. K. E. Cherry sailed, on the 19th of December, 
for a year’s study in Europe. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. D.—We are not acquainted with any reliable lustre colors for 
china which come in: powder. Powder lustres are usually applied without 
firing to various objects and a liquid is used similar to that for gold paint. 
Albert Yellow is used frequently in pink roses with good effect. 

Mrs. F. N. R.—The first Class Room on ‘‘A color palette’? should help 
you in laying color. We do not know of any other printed instructions in 
laying flat color but you might write to the person you mention. 

M. M. L.—Lustres take an ordinary hard fire (see next class Room.) 
The iron pot is said to affect pinks, better try broken bits for samples _Yel- 
low lustre applied over other lustres affects the color somewhat but usually 
in an agreeable way. We do not know anything that will remove fired color 
except Hydro-fluoric Acid. For line work in conventional work, we prefer 
to use the powder color mixed with a thin syrup of sugar and water, it does 
not then run into color or lustre, touching it, and the latter may be re- 
moved with turpentine if necessary without injury to the outlines, other- 
wise mix powder black with medium only to a thick paste, thin with spirits 
of turpentine. The last Class Room subject was Enamels, that will give 
you the desired information. The Class Room in this issue will inform 
you about raised paste; both enamels and paste will stand a good hard fire. 
Any good Roman gold may be used under lustre with a bronze effect. 

Anthony—Nothing that is applied to the outside of a kiln, can affect 
the interior; if your kiln shows signs of rusting it must be in a damp place. 
Kerosene would be quite as valuable as olive oil to remove the rust, and 
less expensive. The inside should be whitewashed with ordinary white 
wash as often as necessary. The next subject in the Keramic Studio Class 
Room will be ‘“‘Lustres,’’ we trust you will find there all necessary instruc- 
tions. You will find the desired information in regard to ‘‘Raised Paste’”’ 
in the present number under the head of “‘Gold Work.” 

G. W. M. —Roman gold is used over lustre, it can be put on before 
firing if care is taken not to have it so thin that it will spread. It is safer 
however, to wait till a second firing. Colors may be used over lustre also 
before firing, but more safely in a second fire. For pink roses shading to yel- 
low, use Pompadour and Albert Yellow for first fire, rose in second fire. 
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KRERAMIC STUDIO 


Large Variety of New Designs 


CONSTANTLY APPEARING 


Superior Working Gold 


RICHEST AND PUREST 


GOLD ON THE MARKET. In Choicest Selection of White Ware for Decorating 


ar First in design \ 
4 Contains a Finest in quality— 
On our patent : higher percent- Factory founded 1797 
Tile the Gold | age of GOLD The *“*G D A”’ 
never hardens than any other Limoges China 
wow 
f FRANCE MARKED 
UNEQUALED FOR BELLEEK 
REQUIRING BUT ONE FIRING DECORATED 


SAMPLE SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT-TAKE NO OTHER. 


Table Ware and Fancy Pieces 
IN GREAT VARIETY 


CERAMIC GOLD CO., 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


ae 
-\ make. 


THE OLD RELIABLE FITCH KILNS 


The thousands of these Kilns in use testify to 
their Good Qualities. 


UC NN 


THE ORIGINAL PORTABLE KILN 


INEXPENSIVE TO BUY. 
COST LITTLE TO OPERATE. 


\ 


The only fuels which give perfect results in 


Glaze and Color Tone. 
No. 2 Size 14 x 12 in.......$30.00 ( cines No. Size 10 x 12 in.......$15,00 
No. 3 Size 16 x 19 in....... 40.00 ( Charcoal Kiln 4 sizes} N° 2 Size 16 x 12 in....... 
No. 3. Size 16 x 15 in....... 25.00 
Write for Discounts. No. 4 Size 18 x 26 in....... 50.00 


STEARNS, FITCH &CO., : SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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White China 
for Decorating 


D.& Co. 


FRANCE 


If you want the best Quality, Shapes, Results 
in Firing 


USE THIS MAKE OF CHINA 


be ordered through nearest local dealer. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Fndemann & Cburchill 


50 Murray St. New York 


| New Catalogue just issued, will be sent on application. Goods must 


THE WILKE CHINA KILN, 
For Firing Decorated China, Glass Etc. 


ASK FOR Sra “More easily and eco- 
COMPLETE = nomically fired than 
any China Kiln 
CATALOGUE made.” 
I I 
T T 
P P 
A A 
Y Y 
S 
T 
O O 
B B 
U U 
Y Y 
T T 
H H 
E E 
B B 
4 E 
T 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WILKE MANUFACTURING CO., ANDERSON, IND. 


Marsching’s 


Gold for China Painting 


Other Golds have come and gone, but Marsch- 
ing’s Gold still holds its place as the 


best Gold on the market. 


If you want your Gold work to last, use Marsch- 


ing’s. Have no other. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND BY 


NEW } 49 Barclay St. 
YORK: ) 54 Park Place. < 


FAVOR, RUHL 
& CO. 108 Lake Street 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


BISCHOFF’S 


VITRIFIABLE 
COLORS (for China) 


iron, can be mixed with 
one another, the effect 
is unequaled. Har- 
monious, subdued in 
tone, with equal results 
on all makes of China. 


The following listed col- 
ors constitute a complete 
palette for flowers and fruit 
painting: 

Peach Blossom, . . 25¢ 
Ruby, . §oc 
Ashes of Roses, . . 50C¢ 
Purple Black, . . . 35¢ 
vous, . « 
Dark Yellow, . . . 35c¢ 
Magenta, .. . . 


we 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE 
ORDER LIST 


| 

| 

Technically free of | 
| 


a j 
Put up in Vials 


| 
The only color ground 
| fine in turpentine. 
| 
| 


Mr. Bischoff will teach First of October. Arrangements have to 


be made by communication only. % % 


ADDRESS 


FRANZ A. BISCHOFF 


DEARBORN MICHIGAN 


(Wayne County) 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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AERAMIC STUDIO 


THIS WIDELY HNOWN MARK 


: : : STANDS FOR 


POUYAT CHINA 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


WRITE TO US FOR NEW CATALOGUE JUST 
OUT, AND ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER... 


POUYAT 37-59 murray st. NEW YORK. 


Write for Booklet, The Baron’s Cook Book. 


Do you want A Premium of $0. worth of our 


Color Studies? Send postal for details of plan. 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Vil 


Compana’s colors 


VCAMPANA’S 
COLORS 


Free Samples of Campana’s Colors on receipt of your business card. 
D. M. CAMPANA, 112 Auditorium Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


A New Year’s« « 


Greeting 


We will send to 


China Decorators 


FREE 


one of our BEAUTIFUL FLOW- 
ER or FRUIT STUDIES 


Write for Study and Catalogue 


THE ‘‘SPHINX”’ 
Improved China 
Palette Box 


With Removable Pallette 
Patented Nov. 29. 1904 


The “IDEAL” 


CHINA KILN 


DIRECTIONS—For the purpose of 
cleaning or replacing the Palette, in 
case of breakage, slide back the sleeve 
connecting and locking the two ends of 
the steel spring wire, that holds the 
Palette in its place. By lifting up the 
two ends and pulling the wire out of its 
groove, from any one side, the Palette 
is easily removed and afterwards placed 
back in its former position in the same 
manner. 


Made of Heavy Japanned Tin, 
in two sizes. 


Size 9x18, price each................. $1.25 
Size 6x9, price each.................. 


For further particulars inquire 
at 


F. WEBER & CO. 
Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 
Artists’ and China Painters’ Materials, 
709 Locust St., 227 Park Ave. 
St. Louis. Baltimore. 


1125 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GOLDS, BRONZES 


COOLEY’ AND OILS 


and every requisite for China Painting. 


WHITE CHINA FROM ALL COUNTRIES FOR DECORATING 


Send for Catalogue. 
BOSTON CHINA DECORATING WORAS. 


L. COOLEY, Prop., 38 Tennyson St., Boston. Established 1860 | PUBLICATION OFFICE 


WELL KNOWN 


Select Powder Colors 


FOR CHINA 


The Best Quality aud Finely Ground. 


BRUSHES AND MEDIUMS 


For Sale by Leading Art Stores 


China and Water Color Studies to order .°. Mail Orders promptly 
filled .°. Send for Price List 


1104 Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


THOSE INTERESTED IN THE 


Artistic and Picturesque 
As Found in the South 


should subscribe for **The Southland’”’ Magazine. It is the South’s own 
_ magazine and one that is recognized as one of the most highly artistic and 
_ interesting publications in the country. The illustrative work is superb and 
the articles and stories possess that spicy southern flavor which has insured 
the success of some of our most popular novels. 
| A copy can be had for 15 cents if you write to the publishers. 
_ though, subscribe for a year, then you get 12 copies for $1.00. 


Better, 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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Miss Emily C. Adams 


... Mintatures... 

Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. 
Decorative Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color 
Studios, 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y., 
and at the Emma Willard Art School, Troy, N. Y. 


Mrs. L. M. Buell 
Teacher China and Water Colors 


Studies for rent. Original sketches. 
Painted dresses, ribbons, etc. a specialty, from original de- 
signs, orders solicited. Write for prices. 


Lessons by mail. Write for Catalogue of studies. 
Studio: 562 Broad St., Beloit, Wis. 


Julia A. Burdell 


INSTRUCTION IN 


China and Water Color Painting 
ORDERS EXECUTED CHINA FIRED 


Studio: 1209 Bedford Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss Jessie Louise Clapp 


Lessons 1n China and Water Color Painting 
ORDERS SOLICITED 


Studio: 125 West Kennedy St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Miss H. A. Clark 


Miniatures: Decoration of Porcelain 


Studio: Cross Chambers, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. S. V. Culp 
Mrs. R. V. Bateman 


Classes in Water Color and China Painting 


AGENT REVELATION KILN. 
Lustres and Tools for Illuminated Leather. 


Studio, Rooms, 231 Post St., 24-26, San Francisco, Cal. 


: Amy Florence Dalrymple 


10 Auditorium Bldg., MALDEN, MASS. 
(10 minutes ride from North Union Station, Boston) 


Lessons in China Decorating 


both Natural and Conventional with special attention to beauty 
of color and line in both cases. Also instruction in water-color 
and oil painting from nature and in drawing and charcoal work. 
Careful firing of China. 


Miss Mabel C. Dibble 


Studio: 806 Marshall Field Building, Chicago, IIs. 


CLASS DAYS 
Tuesday—Thursday—Saturday. 


Water Color Studies for China in Conventional Design 
for sale or rent. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Ida M. Ferris 
Studio, Fostoria, Ohio. 


Lessons in China and Water Colors. 
China Decorated to Order. 
Marshal T. Fry 


The classes of Mr. Marshal T. Fry will be resumed 
in the New Studio, 58 W. 96th St., on September 
ist, 1905. 


For information address MARSHAL T. FRY, 


Studio:—58 West 96th St., New York City. 


Mrs. Helen Hastings Goodman 


Room 1705 Auditorium Tower, Chicago, III. 
Instruction given in Water Color 


and China, in Conventional 
and Naturalistic Designs. Original Water-colors 
in both methods for rent. 


Lustre work a Specialty. 


AERAMIC STUDIO 


Teachers’ Directory. 


California 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mrs. M. E. Perley, 207 Post St. 
Mrs. S. V. Culp, Rooms 24 & 26 
231 Post Street. 
Mrs. R. V. Bateman, 231 Post St. 
Mrs. G. E. Dorn, 572 McAllister St. 


Colorado. 
DENVER. 
Miss Ida C. Failing, 1041 South 
Fifteenth Street.. 
Miss Bertha M. Hendricks 1537 
Cleveland, Place 
MANITOU 
Maud E. Hulbert 


District of Columbia. 
WASHINGTON. 
Mr. Paul Putzki, 1110 F. St., N. W. 
Room 50. 
Sherratt Art Studio, 608 13th St., 
N.W. 


Connecticut 
DARIEN 
Miss Overly, 
Georgia 
ATLANTA 
Miss Jeannette Williams, 375 Pied- 
mont Ave. 


Illinois. 
CHICAGO. 

Mr. F. B. Aulich, 1104 Auditorium. 

D. M. Campana, Art School, Room 
112 Auditorium Bldg. 

Miss Jeanne M. Stewart, 845 Mar- 
shall Field Bldg. 

Prof. Franz J. Schwarz, 203 to 207 
Michigan Boulevard, 840 Fine 
Arts Buildings. 

Blanche Van Court Schneider, 933 
Marshall Field Bldg. 

Mrs. Helen HastingsGoodman, 267 
Michigan Ave. 

Green & Co., 905 Steinway Hall, 

Mrs. Evelyn Beachy, 113 Auditor- 
ium Building 

Gertrude Esterbrooks, 1103 Audi- 
torium Tower. 

Miss Mabel C. Dibble, Studio: 806 
Marshall Field Building. 


lowa 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Miss Blanche Arkwright, Studio: 
604 Mynster St. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE 
Eva Milligan, 2216 Maple St. 


Massachusetts. 
BOSTON. 
Mr. Sidney T. Callowhill,100 Boyls- 
ton St., Colonial Bldg, Room 929. 
Miss E. E. Page, 286 Boylston St. 
Miss Ella A Fairbanks, 15 Welling- 
ton Street. 
MALDEN 
Amy Florence Dalrymple, 10 Audi- 
torium Building. 


Michigan 
DETROIT. 
Miss Mariam L. Candler, 6 Adams 
Avenue W. 


Missouri. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Mrs. Emma C. Moreau, 3561 a 
Olive St. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Mrs. Gertrude T. Todd, 310 Univer- 
sity Building, corner Ninth and 
Locust Streets. 


Minnesota. 
ST. PAUL. 
Mrs. Henrietta Barclay Paist, 2298 
Commonwealth ave., St. Anthony 
Park, North. 


New York. 
BROOKLYN. 


Miss J. A. Burdell, 1209 Bedford 
Ave., near Hancock St. 


BUFFALO. 
Mrs. C.C. Filkins, 609 Main Street 


LANSINGBURGH. 
Miss Emilie C. Adams, 745 3d Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
Miss Emily F. Peacock, Room 23, 
22 East 16th St. 
Anna B. Leonard, 126 W. 66thst. 
Frances X. Marquard, 129W.125th 
St., Eighmie Office Bldg., Room D. 
Marshal Frv. 36 West 24th street. 
Miss H. A. Clark, Cross Chambers 
210 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, 96 Fifth Ave. 
Miss M.M.Mason.48 E. 26th St. 
Mrs. H. A. Magill. Miss Jessie L. 
Ivory, 146 Fifth Ave. 
Miss E. Mason, 48 E. 26th St, 
Osgood Art School. Miss A. H. Os- 
good, Principal, 46 W. 21st St. 


Miss E. Louise Jenkins 


—CLASSES IN— 


. China and Water Color Painting 
STUDIO: 1377 Forsythe Ave. .*. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Original Studies for Sale or Rent. 


Maud E. Hulbert 
:-: Teacher of China Painting :-: 


Manitou, Colorado 


Mrs. Anna B. Leonard 
Studio: 126 W. 66th Street, New York 
Porcelain Decoration 


and Design. 


GOLD IN POWDER FORM. 
Artistic Tableware a specialty. 


Jenny Collipp Lloyd 
Instruction in 
China and Water Color Painting 


Original Water Color Designs. China Decorated to order. 
Firing Daily. 
19 Mack Block, cor. East Water & Wisconsin Sts. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. H. A. Magill 
Miss Jessie L. Ivory 


Porcelain Decoration, Design, Water Colors and Leather. 
STUDIO 


146 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss M. M. Mason 
Miss Elizabeth Mason 


Design and tts Application to Porcelain 
— DESIGNS WITH COLOR SCHEMES 
STUDIO: 48 E. 26TH ST., 


FURNISHED — 
NEW YORK. 


Miss Laura Overly 


Instruction 


Water Colors and Porcelain Decoration 


Studio: 8 W. 40th. St., New York. 


Miss E. E. Page 


Instruction in| 
China and Water Colors. 


A large assortment of Mineral Transfers. 
Water-Color Designs, Naturalistic or Conventional to Order. 


Studio: No. 286 Boylston St.. BOSTON, MASS 


Henrietta Barclay Paist 


2298 Commonwealth ave., St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS 
FOR SALE AND RENT. 


Damaged Studies one-half price. 


Write for Catalogue. Studies sent on approval 


Mrs. S. Evannah Price 


INSTRUCTION IN 
Design, China, Oil and Water Color. 


China fired. 
Studio: 23 West 24th Street. New York. 


Orders promptly executed. Designs for sale. 


Paul Putzki 

Classes tn China and Water Colors. 
\ 1110 F St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
/815 No. Howard St. Baltimore, Md. 


The Putzki Colors carefully selected and prepared, also 
Medium for sale. Price List mailed on application. 


STUDIOS 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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HERAMIC STUDIO 


L. Vance-Phillips Teachers’ 
Portraits, Figures and Miniatures 
on Porcelain and Ivory, 
Chatauqua Institution - July and August | 


New York Studio - - 125 Fifth Avenue | 


Mrs. 
24th 


23d Street. 


24th street. 
mer School. 


Sara Wood Safford 


NEW YORK—Continued. | 
Seen Price, at 23 West 


Mrs. Sara Wood Safford, 126 East | 
Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, 125 Fifth 
Ave. 


Miss Fannie M. Scammell, 41 West | 


Mrs. A. B. Dissosway, 59 Brincker- | 


TX 


Directory. | Miss Jeannette Williams 


Classes in China and Water Colors 


China Decorated to Order. 
Studies to Rent. 


STUDIOS: pa Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta St., Marietta, Ga. 


Chautauqua Sum- 


Original Water Color Studies 


adapted to Porcelain Forms for sale and 


Decoration of Porcelain .. | 
| | hoff St. 
New York Studio: 126 E. 23d St. | Nebraska 
OMAHA 


Miss Jeanne M. Stewart 
Classes in China and Water Color Painting. 
Original Designs of Fruits, Flowers, 
The new Poster effects, Landscapes 
and Water Color Heads. 


COLUMBUS. 


sythe Ave. 


FOSTORIA 
FOR SALE AND RENT | Ida M. Ferris. 
Studio, 824 Marshall Field Building, Chicago, III. | MASSILLON. 


Send for 1905-06 Catalogue just issued. Mrs. Katherine 


Mrs. Gertrude T. Todd | 


Successor to Miss Dorothea Warren. 
Studio, 310 University Building, corner Ninth and 
Locust Streets, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Lessons in China Painting and Water Colors. BELort 


MILWAUKEE. 
Gertrude Esterbrooks’ 

Hand Book on methods and colors for painting in water | 
colors. Flowers—Figures—Landscape, Price $1.00 


LESSONS AND STUDIES TO RENT. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
1316 Allesandro St.. Auditorium Tower. | 
MARCH to JULY JULY TO MARCH. | 


cor. E. 


MONTREAL 
Miss 
LONDON, ONT. 


Street 


Mrs. Ida S. Harr, 2617 Caldwell St | 
Ohio. | 


Mrs. Lurah C. Davis, 1143 Oak St., 


street. The Hillside Studio. 


Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A. B. Cobden, 13 S. 16th St. | 


Wisconsin 


Mrs. L. M. Buell, 526 Broad St. 


Jennie Collipp Lloyd, 19 Mack BIk. 
Water and Wisconsin Sts 


Canada. 


Sarah Annis Mundy, 6 Mc- | 
Gill College Avenue. 


Miss Mary Burnett, 806 Waterloo 


for rent. Send for 1905 Catalogue. 


Blanche WanCourt Schneider 


Miss E. Louise Jenkins, 1377 For- | 


Charles Frank Ingerson 


Studio: 816 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


B. Focke, 144 Oak © 


ooo BY... 
Armstrong Green.... 


This little book contains five explicit lessons in the 
use of various lustre and metal effects. lesson 
gives the treatment for a piece of China, starting at 
the beginning and describing carefully the different 
steps, giving special attention to the usual causes of 
failure in application, joining, etc. Price $1.00 
ANNA ARMSTRONG GREEN’S LUSTRE COLORS 

PEACOCK NASTURTIUM FLAME 


and many others made exclusively by 
GREEN & CO., 910 Steinway Hall, Chicago 
also designs applicable to china, for rent or for sale. 


HHGLYB 
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SHERRATT’S ROMAN GOLD 


IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


All we ask is a trial for this Gold. 
Handled by all First-class Dealers. Lessons in China Painting. 


608 13th Street. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Agent for Revelation China Kiln. 


JAMES F. HALL, » .* CHINA PAINTER AND DECORATOR 


Manufacturer of 


HALL’S ROMAN GOLD AND BRONZES 
DRESDEN MINERAL TRANSFERS. 


Enamel Color for overglaze in Powder and prepared in Tubes. Oils, Brushes, China, 
Medallions and Buttons in great variety. 


China Fired Daily. 116 N. 15th me Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Catalogues. 


DORN’ S CERAMIC SUPPLY STORE 
| LARGEST STORE ON PACIFIC COAST 
Devoted Exclusively to White China, BeleeK 


and China Decorator’s Supplies 
Mail Orders filled same 


in Quantity and Quality. 


Sole Distributor of California Ceramic Gold—Eureka! 
day as received, 
572 McALLISTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AUT-PRICE-ARATALOG 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


LEE ROESSLER, ll6 S. High St., Columbus, O 


WHITE CHINA TO DECORATE 


1SOOO Buttons and Medallions 


at 4c each, 40c a dozen or $4.50 in gross lots delivered at your door. 
p'ate backs for medallions, 19c. 


HUDSON CROCKERY COMPANY, 
Department A. 349 So. Salina St., 


KERAMIC SUPPLY CO. 


China Painter’s Colors, 10 cents each 


658 Lemcke, . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Gold 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


colored studies. Our 1905 Catalogue 
64 pages, 200 illustrations, is a text 


receipt of 10c. 
SUPPLY CO., 658 Lemcke, Indianapolis 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


We have a large assortment of | 


book on China Painting. Mailed on | 
Address KERAMIC 


A. B. Cobden’s Ceramic Art School 


COBDEN’S SPECIAL CERAMIC COLORS In Powder 
COBDEN’S P URE ROMAN GOLD First Quality Only 


Medium, Brushes and all materials for China Decorating. 
Price List containing ‘‘ Hints on China Painting’’ free on request. 


Agent for Revelation Kilns. 
13 S. 16th Street - - PHILADELPHIA, 


(Piss Emily F. Peacock 
Room 23 
22 East 16th Street, Hew Work 
Maker of Unique Jewelry and Worker in Metals 


PA. 


Sample Sent Free of the New Monthly Magazine 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
If you are redecorating or refurnishing a 
| room or a house, this book is 
indispensable. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, 19 Union Square, New York 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
Classes in Water Color 
| 913 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 


We have a list 
for sale of over 


To Dealers of Antiques 


thirty-two hun- 
dred names secured by us while publishing the magazine ‘‘ Old China.” 
Price $5.00, postpaid. 


| Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW 


That the LARGEST LINE of WHITE CHINA for 
DECORATING 

Can always be found here. Our facilities are so 

unmistakably superior and are so thoroughly appreciated 

Pass thousands of satisfied customers that we may 

clai 


m the distinction of being AMERICA’S FORE- 
MOST WHITE CHINA HOUSE. 


If you haven’t our catalogue a postal request will bring 
it absolutely free. 


L. B. KING & CO. 


103 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT MICH. 


Dep’t “K” 


ROBINEAU PORCELAINS 


IN MAT AND CRYSTALLINE COLORED GLAZES 


Three thrown vases in mat glazes of fine texture. 
The two on left side are in mat brown and black; the vase on 
right side in mat orange, black, brown and cream. 


The Robineau Pottery, Syracuse, N. 7. 


TIFFANY & CO., FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK AGENTS. 


AERAMIC 


STUDIO 


YOUR DEALER SELLS OUR FAMOUS BRANDS 
OF CHINA. 


BAWO & DOTTER 


NNOUNCE the completion about February Ist of a 
NEW CATALOGUE OF WHITE CHINA 


illustrating and pricing several hundred new shapes in 
their famous brands— ‘‘Elite’’ French, Vienna and 
Bavarian Chinas. 


SEND US YOUR NAME TO-DAY. EDITION LIMITED. 


26 to 34 Barclay St., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


FRANK DOEBHLER 


Importer in China and Artist Materials. Agent for H. J. Caulkin’s 
Revelation Kilns for China and Glass Firing. 


DOEHLER ROMAN GOLD.—!1 doz. boxes, $9; 2 doz. boxes, $17; 
4 doz. boxes, $32. 18 grains. 


DOEHLER’S BLOCK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue for the season of 1905 and 1906 now ready. 


NEW_ YEAR NUMBER 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


atts, 

4 
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NOW READY ! 


GRAND FEU CERAMICS 


“A practical treatise on the making of Hard Porcelain, by Taxile Doat, 
of Sevres, France. 


PRICE $7.50 POSTPAID 


Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Some Special Features 
NATURE’S AID TO DESIGN 


The Introductory Article of a series of Reproductions 
of Photographs of Flowers, Plants etc., taken expressly for 
the use and study of Designers, Teachers etc. 


TECHNICAL HINTS FROM DRAWINGS OF PAST MASTERS 


Including a Full Page Reproduction in Colours of a Chalk 
Drawing by Antoine Watteau in the. British Museum 


AUSTRIAN PEASANT LACE 


By A.S. Levetus with examples of Wallachian, Dalmatian 
and Bohemian Lace. 


John Lane Company, 


67 Fifth Avenue, The Bodley Head, New York. 
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CHANGE. IN PRICE OF 


\/ AAKERS OF PERFECT PRINTING PLATES \/ 


WING to increased expenses in the | TAMLIGHED 1887) 
| SAI INA. SYRACK. 5 ‘LAY 


are compelled to change the price of 
the magazine to $4.00 per year or 40 cents 
per copy. This change, however will not 
take place until March 1st. New subscrip- 
tions and renewals will be accepted at old 
price up to and including February 28, 1906. 
This will enable dealers who have advertised 
KERAMIC STUDIO at the present price to fill 
all contracts. 


NOW READY! GRAND FEU CERAMICS 


BY TAXILE DOAT 
Of the Manufactory of Sevres, France 


On the making of Fine Porcelain and Stoneware for the Artist Potter — 


: A P ractical Treatiag Translated from the French by S. ROBINEAU 


With Notes on American Clays for Porcelain and Gres by Prof, Chas. F, Bien, of the- 
| School of Ceramics at Alfred, N. Y. 


T PUBLISHING CO. 
$7. 50 postpaid. STUDIO PUE N. 


THE BOOK ROSES 


Studies for the China Painter and 
the Student of Water Colors... . 


The book is designed to meet the requirements of both schools of decoration, the Conventional and Natural- 
istic, the space devoted to each being about equally divided. “Treatments for china painting are peer in full and 
many of the designs are accompanied by treatments for water colors, 


The size of page and quality of paper used is the same as Keramic sem, the whole is tastefully bound 
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